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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



November, 1869. 



OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Eighteen years ago I drove my horse on the east bank of 
the Mississippi for a distance of seventy miles above St 
Anthony. The road^passed near the river, over a somewhat 
sandy prairie, stretching about ten miles to the right, while 
to the left the timber in most places came quite down to 
the stream, and extended back from it a distance of forty 
or fifty miles. The land on the east side of the river- was 
then open to settlement, and here and there, with long dis- 
tances between, the cabins of white men made their appear- 
ance. But the Indians were then much more numerous in 
this region than the whites, and 1 shall never forget the 
little fright I experienced as a body of them came up sud- 
denly behind me, and startled me from the slumber in 
which I was indulging, while my horse was grazing' on the 
broad prairie, with no human habitation within several miles. 

After a lapse of eighteen years, I have again visited this 
region ; and although its improvement has been less rapid 
than in some other parts of Minnesota, a railroad extends 
to Sauk Rapids, some sixty-five miles above St Anthony, 
along which villages have sprung up, as well as on the 
west bank of the Mississippi, some two or three miles from 
the railroad. At the mouth of Rum River, where when 1 
first crossed it were only three or four houses, is now a 
pleasant village, of some fifteen hundred inhabitants, called 
Anoka. Some twenty miles above here, on the west side of 
the Mississippi, and on a beautiful prairie lying between it 
and the " Big Woods," is Monticello, a place which still has 
plenty of room for growth, without extending beyoud its 
original dimensions. About twenty miles further up the 
river, on the same side, is St. Cloud, the largest place in Nor- 
them Minnesota, containing some four or five thousand 
people. Six miles above here, on the other side, is Sauk 
Rapids, .the present terminus of one branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. It is also at the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi for boats above the Falls of St. Anthony. 
Formerly they were run between these places, but since 
the building of the railroad, have been withdrawn. 

St. Cloud and Sauk Rapids are the places where emi- 
grants leave the public conveyances to make their way, as 
best they can, into the great North West beyond. Set- 
tlements extend for two or three hundred miles from these 
places. Indeed the settlement of half-breeds at Pembina, 
on the Red River, in North Western Minnesota, is proba- 
bly the oldest in the State, having existed before the now 
flourishing cities of southern Minnesota had a " local habi- 
tation or a name." The supplies for the Pembina settle- 
ment were formerly obtained from the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany ; but for twenty years past a delegation has annually 
visited Si Paul, bringing down on their ironless carts, 
drawn by a single ox, Buffalo Robes, Pemican, etc., and 
taking back in exchange, some of the comforts, if not the 
luxuries of modern civilization. 

Of the places above St, Anthony which I have named, 
only Anoka and Monticello were visited by me on behalf 
of the Peace Cause. A Sabbath was spent in each, and 
this cause presented in several churches, with the kind co- 
operation of all the pastors, and encouraging responses 
from the people. At the former place 1 met, (as 1 do in 
almost every place), one of the victims of the wicked 
Southern rebellion. He had lost both his eyesight and 
sense «f smell in the army, and will be a sufferer through 
life. He 'had seen enough of war, and readily became a 
member of a society to prevent it ,* nor is he the only sol- 
dier who is interested in our cause. .In almost every place 
I find more or less of them deprecating war, and ready to 
unite with us for its prevention. While this is the case, 
!• am sorry to- say that I also find* some who have acquired 



a taste of blood, and a thirst for glory, by being in the 
army, and who would hail another war with delight So 
true it is, that taking life even in a just cause hardens 
men's hearts, and that one war always has a tendenoy to 
produce another. 

The two weeks succeeding my visit to Anoka and Mon- 
ticello were spent in St. Paul, the capital and largest city 
of Minnesota. I had not time to make a thorough effort 
there, but presented the Peace cause in four of the churches, 
and received cash and pledges to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, leaving a lady who is soon to labor 
for the cause in another State, to prosecute the work. 

During my stay in St. Paul, I had a very pleasant inter 
view with the Hon. William R. Marshall, Governor of Min- 
nesota, who, although he had been an officer in the army, 
very kindly added his name to a commendation of our 
cause. I also had an agreeable chat with Gen. John G. 
Sanborn, who was a member of the Peace Commission to 
the Indians on the western plains in 1867. He stated de- 
cidedly his opinion, that wars with the Indians are unne- 
cessary, resulting from aggressions on the part of the whites, 
and that a little expended in kindness to them would obvi- 
ate the necessity of expending much for their chastise- 
ment 

On the evening before leaving St % Paul, I attended a 
meeting of philanthropic citizens, to form a " Society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals," and heard expres- 
sions of kindness which strengthened my convictions that 
man is not the incorrigible savage that some would have us 
believe. The object of these gentlemen is similar to ours, 
only they would prevent cruelty to animals, and we cruelty 
to men. While heartily approving the design of the pro- 
posed society, 1 could not help revolving the inquiry, " How 
much better is a man than a sheep." 

The Sabbath after leaving St. Paul was spent with a new 
agent at Owatonna, in the southern part of Minnesota. 
Here for the first time since I have been in the work, 
owing to previous arrangements, we had a little difficulty in 
procuring a house for our union meeting; but, determined 
not to be foiled, wc arranged to speak in the open air on 
Sabbath afternoon. 

Leaving my fellow-laborer to canvass the place, I passed 
over the southern boundary of Minnesota on Monday, well 
satisfied with my two months' sojourn in that State. I had 
not only found many friends of the Peace cause there, but 
acquired a stock of health and energy for my work in a less 
invigorating climate. If I could stay there permanently, I 
should perhaps live longer. To invalids, and especially to 
consumptives, if their disease is not too far advanced, I 
would say, go to Minnesota, go there to stay if possible, and 
go there to do good. L. 



TEACE AT THE WEST. 



I have just returned from making ten lectures on Peace 
in the State of Iowa. It may interest your readers to know 
how the cause, and its advocates arc received in different 
parts of the country. 

I attended the yearly meoting of Friends' in Iowa, held 
at Oskaloosa. This yearly meeting has eight thousand 
members, and embraces all the Quakers (Orthodox) in 
Iowa and Minnesota. At this meeting a deep interest was 
manifested on the subject of peaee. The object of the con- 
ference was to attend to the affairs of the church ; but this 
church makes the subject of peace, (when will other chur- 
ches do the same ?) a part of its business. So .an evening 
was set apart for the consideration of this subject At this 
meeting your correspondent addressed an audience of about 
800 for an hour, followed by remarks from others interest- 



